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HEART SCARAB OF QUEEN 
\MENARDIS 





SCARAB, SIDE VIEW 


HE Museum has recently received 
as the gift of Mrs. Frederick F. 
Ihompson for its Egyptian De- 
partment fifty small objects, 
which were enumerated in the list of 
cessions in the May BuLLeTin. Special 
mention mav be made here of a beauti- 
ful gold ring bearing on a green jasper 
plaque set in a swivel mount the cartouches 
of Queen Hatshepsut and King Thutmose 
l11.' Another plaque of pale green stone* 
s delicately inscribed on one side with the 
irtouche of Thutmose I!1 followed by the 
words “‘the fear of whom is in the lands,” 
on the other with a figure of the king as a 
sphinx trampling down an enemy; this 
plaque may once have been mounted in a 
ring like the one inscribed with the names 
of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III. Mrs. 
Thompson’s gift also includes four heart 
scarabs, one of which surpasses in interest 
any previously acquired by the Museum 
and is indeed one of the most important 
examples of its class to be seen any- 
where This object we shall consider more 
in detail 
[he scarab’ is of green porphyry and 
measures 3} inches (8 cm.) in length, 2 


1 
4 
inches (5.7 cm.) in width, and only 3 of an 
inch (1.6 cm.) in thickness. It has been 


broken into three pieces but the joints are 
so perfect as to be scarcely discernible. 
Both the back, representing the scarab- 
beetle (Scarabaeus sacer), symbol of the 
sun-god, and the inscription on the under 
side of the base are very well cut. The 
thinness of the plinth on which the scarab 
rests and the fiat treatment of the scarab 
itself are unusual. 

Accession no. 15.6.22 

\ccession no. 15.06.23 

Accession no. 15.6.38 


It was customary during the Egyptian 
Empire and later to place on the mummy 
a scarab inscribed with a special text, to 
which further reference will be made. 
The scarab was not intended to take the 
place of the heart if the latter should be 
destroved, as has sometimes been Stated, 
but was supposed rather to influence mag- 
ically the heart’s verdict with regard to 
the moral character of the deceased. In 
the familiar judgment scene, depicted in 
the vignette accompanying the 125th Chap- 
ter of the Book of the Dead, the heart of 
the deceased is weighed in the scales against 
the hieroglyph for truth, and thus the ver- 
dict of acquittal or condemnation ts deter- 
mined. Again, on a small stela' in our 
Museum, the Lady Tabekenkhonsu is 
shown ushered into the presence of Osiris, 
while in one hand she carries her heart—a 
scene which is doubtless preliminary to 
that of the weighing of the heart. Al- 
though recognizing many laws of moral 
conduct, the Egyptian was ingenious in 
devices to evade the consequences ol break- 
ing these laws and the heart scarab is one 
of the devices. This is made clear by the 
nature of its inscription, which begins: “O 
my heart which | have from my mother, 
O heart that belongs to my being, stand not 
up against me as a witness, do not oppose 
me before the court, be not hostile to me 
before the keeper of the scales.’ From 
what we know of magic in Egypt, we may 
be confident that the Egyptian expected 
his appeal to the heart to be eificacious, and 
felt assured that whatever his life had been, 
with this amulet in his burial equipment, 
he would pass successfully through the 
ordeal of the testing of his heart. 

Heart scarabs were produced commer- 
cially and the place for the name of the de- 
ceased was left blank until a purchaser 
should appear. On many a heart scarab 
in modern collections the name of the de- 
ceased has not been filled in, presumably 
because of haste or indifference on the part 
of the survivors. Weare not left in doubt, 
however, about the ownership of the re- 
markable scarab before us. The intro- 
ductory line of the inscription reads: ‘ Re- 
citation by the Divine Consort, Amen- 

‘Gallery E 6 


1160 
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ardis.”” The title and the cartouche prove 
that we have the heart scarab of Queen 
Amenardis, sacerdotal princess and virtual 
ruler of Thebes during the greater part of 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. She was the 
sister of the great Piankhi, the Ethiopian 
monarch who conquered Egypt, and of 
Shabaka, who became the first of the 
Ethiopian kings of Egypt. In order to 
legitimize the Ethiopian claim to the throne 
of Egypt, and to control the revenues of the 





HEART SCARAB INSCRIPTION 


god Amon of Thebes, Piankhi caused his 
sister Amenardis to be adopted by the high 
priestess of Amon, Shepnupet, daughter of 
Oserkon II] of the old Bubastite line of 
kings of the Twenty-third Dvnasty, and 
she thus succeeded toShepnupet’s office and 
power, 

Some three chapels built by Amenardis 
as additions to the older temples at Thebes 
have survived to modern times, as well as 
several statues of her and smaller objects, 
such as libation bowls, inscribed with her 
name. The best known of the statues, one 
of alabaster in the Cairo Museum, was 
found in a chapel built by her at Karnak, 
and the other objects bearing her name 
may well have come from temples, with 
the exception of her scarabs' and two 


In addition to her heart scarab there is extant 
a smaller scarab of the type used for sealing, 


which is inscribed with her name Hall, Cata 
logue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc., in the British 
Museum, p. 248, no. 2481. 


ushabtis,' or servant figures, which are 
certainly funeral objects and indicate that 
her tomb must at some time have been 
plundered, although its location is unknown 
to scientists. The identification of this heart 
scarab as belonging to Queen Amenardis 
fixes its date in the seventh century B. C., 
perhaps not far from 660. It is worth no- 
ticing that, unlike some other products of 
the Ethiopian period, the scarab is exe- 
cuted according to the best traditions of 
Egyptian art. 
G, Bs Bs 


THREE SETS OF EGYPTIAN GOLD 
PENDANTS 


HREE sets of Egyptian gold pen- 
dants*, interesting and somewhat 
unusual products of the ancient 
jeweler’s craft, were presented to 
the Museum in 1914 by Mr. Edward § 
Harkness. 
lhe pendants were bought in New York 
and their previous history can be traced 
back only a few years to their appearance 
in Cairo in the hands of an Egyptian fellah. 
It is uncertain whether the man’s state- 
ment that they were all found in the neigh- 
borhood of Assuan is to be credited or not. 
lhe pendants of two of the sets, those rep- 
resenting flies and rams’ heads, are similar 
to one another in style and technique, and 
almost certainly belonged to the same lot 
of jewelry. But those in the form of the 
head of the goddess Sekhmet differ in a 
number of respects from the others and may 
or may not be contemporary with them and 
have come from the same site. 
It is probable that the several sets of 
pendants, which may no longer comprise 
their full complement of pieces, once formed 


‘One in the Petrie Collection, one in the Louvre 
Petrie, History, vol. IIl, p. 288. The volume 
in which the ushabtis are mentioned is dated 
1905, thus the plundering must have taken plac« 
more than ten years ago. Nothing is known of 
the history of the heart scarab previous to its 
acquisition by Mrs. Thompson in Egypt, prob- 
ably about 1900. 

*Seventeen pendants in the formof rams’ heads, 

cession no. 14.7.2; fifteen in the form of flies, 
14.7.3; and six representing the head of the god- 
dess Sekhmet with collar, 14.7.4 
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klaces, perhaps being strung 
ids separating the individual 
members of each set, as the gold cowrt 


at Lisht by the Museum’s Ex- 


pedition were arranged There is no rea- 
SOI to assume as in the case of frailet 
jewelry, that the were made only for 
burial, for the pendants are substantial 


enough to have been worn itn life 
All three } 
ing thin sheet gold upon a die and the 


| 


inds were produced* b 


rams’, heads and the flies are closed at the 
back | nother sheet of gold soldered along 
the edges, the soldering being done with 

sider although left in the first 
stage of work, wit! t having the traces of 
the joining removed by polishing [he 


fly-pendants are hollow 


‘ as the sound pro- 
fall on the table and 


an uninjured piece 


five grains ro indicate The rams 
heads, on the other hand, are heavier 
weighing fourteen grains each, and are 
filled wit! dark mass, probably plaster 
which has become stained They are in 


almost pert: condition, only eight of the 


apart slightl 


seventeen having sprung 


here and there along the soldered edges 


Ihe flies, being 


and eleven of the 


hollow, were more lable to 


be crushed fifteen have 
tl all 


of their gold 


Only one die w 


become indented and have lost 


some 


as used for each of these 


two kinds of pendants, as a minute com- 
he various pieces has made evi- 


for himselt 


parison ol 


dent, while the reader can test 


in the illustration the degree of similarit\ 
between two pendants of a kind [he ap- 
pearance of the impressions suggests that 


the dies were of stone and were cut proba- 


bly in cameo rather than in intaglo. <A 
few Egyptian jewelers’ dies are extant 
Gallerv H 2 lable-case of jewelry from the 


tomb of Senebtisi 

On the technique of Egyptian jewelry the one 
treatise is Vernier’s La Bijouterie et | 
lhe following work con- 


neral t 


at 
oalllerie egyptiennes 
tains careful descriptions of individual 
Schafer-Moller Agyptische Goidschmiedear- 
beiten. Chapter VIII of Petrie’s [he Arts and 
Crafts of Ancient Egypt is reliable but somewhat 


pieces 


meager 
| am indebted to Mr. Robert S. Chapin for his 
kindness in examining the pendants with refer- 


ence to their technique 


TROPOLITAN 
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among them one stone having upon it in 
to utilize all the 
half a dozen small 


relief and close together 
space) the forms of 
amulets.! 

lhe provision for stringing these two 
kinds of pendants is ingenious and neat. 
The sheet of 
was cut with a short, narrow, additional 
strip at the top which was afterward rolled 
over and soldered to the upper end of the 
front of the pendant, forming 


gold which covered the back 


a perfect 


eyelet. On the third kind of pendant, the 
Sekhmet head the evelet is situated lower 
down and consists of a separate strip of 


metal bent into shape and soldered at both 
ends to the reverse of the pendant 

[he Sekhmet heads, although at first ap- 
pearance simpler in technique because not 


inclosed at the back, really required the 
use of two dies—cut like the others in 
cameo—to make each piece Che collar 


and head-dress were formed over one die, 
the lion’s head was produced over another, 
and the two pieces were soldered together. 
\ single die was used for all six collars and 


only one die is represented in the lions’ 


heads, although the workman was em- 
barrassed to dispose of the extra gold 


around the edges, due to the height of the 
relief, and folded it over in various ways. 
Each of these pendants weighs nine grains 
| rovV. 

lhe gold is probably of twenty-four carat 
quality, there being no evidence that the 
Egyptians alloyed gold artificially, although 
they often made use of the natural mixture 
of gold and silver, electrum, which they 
supposed to be a third metal. 
That they should have used gold sparingly, 
as in these pendants, is not to be wondered 


precious 


at when one considers the great difficulty 
of obtaining it from the quartz veins of the 
mountains between the Nile Valley and the 
Red Sea—a difficulty to which inscriptions 
telling the immense loss of life from thirst 
and hostile attacks in the various expedi- 
tions, attest. 

As nothing is known of the context in 
which the pendants were discovered, it 1s 
impossible to date them with precision. 
On grounds of style and technique it seems 

' Schafer-Moller, op. cit., p. 71, fig. 77. Berlin, 
no. 15,546 
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certain that all are later than the middle of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (1450 B. C.) and 
probable that the Sekhmet heads are later 
than the fall of the Empire (about 1150 
B. ¢ If really contemporary with one 
another, as the report of the Egyptian who 
sold them in Cairo would suggest, they may 
well belong in the troublous period between 
the middle of the 

Twentieth Dvy- 


t 


nastv and the end 


of the lwentyv- 
fifth 1150-003 B 
C.), for the flies 





and rams’ heads 
are unlikely to be 
laterthanthis time 
seknmet 
heads earlier. 


Some support Is 


given to the pro- 
visional placing of 
the rams heads 
and flies in this 
period by com- 


parison with three 
see p. 


120) on loan in 


These figures of 


fishes are without 


question of the 
time of the IT wen- 
tieth to I wenty- 


fifth Dynasties and 
their tails and fins 
RAMS’ HEADS, 


GOLD, SIZE 


are closely striated 
like the beards of 
the rams’ heads 
aud the 
furthermore, they also have the eyelet for 
stringing cut in one piece with the main 
part. One instance of a gold Sekhmet head 
definitely dated to the Twenty-second Dy- 
also be mentioned, namely, a 

Louvre, of design similar to 


bodies and wings of the flies; 


nastv mat 
piece in the 
that of our pendants, which bears the name 
of a king Osorkon and queen Tedebastet.’ 

The Egy ptian chose his motives for the 
designs ot jewelry not only among flowers 

‘Lent bv Mrs ]. Pierpont Morgan; to be seen 
in Gallery E 5, table-case 

* Vernier, op. cit., Pl. XIX, no. 1 

I 


FLIES, 


660 
8&6 


AND SEKHMET HEADS 


Ot} 
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and geometrical forms such as would seem 
to the modern sense appropriate for this 
use, but also among living creatures and 
the symbols of his gods. It seems unneces- 
sary to assume that the ram’s head, which 
was the head of the god Khnum as well as 
of some other divinities, here had any 
The Sekhmet heads, which 
are well authenti- 
cated as amulets, 
may possibly have 
been included in a 
necklace because 
of their magical 
value, but this in- 
terpretation is not 
inevitable; they 
may have been 


amuletic value. 





regarded only as 
decoration. The 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum possesses a 
necklace! found 


by its Expedition 


made up of nine- 
teen flies of faience 
strung with dragon 
flies and stars of 
the same material. 
Surely sucha neck- 
lace was merely an 
article of personal 
adornment’ with- 
out deeper signifi- 
cance, and it is to 





analogous pieces 
ORIGINAL that we suppose 
the gold pendants 
under consideration to have belonged. The 
tendency to interpret perhaps too many 
Egyptian pendants and beads as amulets is 
probably due to a failure to consider the 
different standard of taste which prevailed 
in those days, when a string of imitation flies 
worn on the person was entirely in good 
form! 

But aside from its occurrence in ordinary 
necklaces, the motive of the fly had another 
and extraordinary use, namely, in military 
decorations. The evidence for this lies in 
the autobiographical inscriptions of two 


Accession no, 038.200.3090. 
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warriors of the early Eighteenth Dynasty 
One of them, Ahmose-pen-nechbyt relates 
“ King Okheperkere (Thutmose |) gave to 
me of gold: two bracelets, four necklaces, 
six flies, three lions, two axes’’; and Amen- 
emheb, who lived under Thutmose II] and 


Amenhotep II, has left two records, one 


reading: “‘He gave to me gold because of 


bravery, before the whole people—; list 
thereof: of the finest gold: a lion, 2 neck- 
laces, 2 flies, 4 arm rings’’, and the other: 
‘Then my lord gave to me the gold of honor; 
list thereof: 2 golden necklaces, 4 arm rings, 

flies, a lion, etc.” It was long ago 
pointed out that some large and heavy gold 
flies which are now preserved in the Cairo 
Museum? and which date from the Sev- 
enteenth military 
tions of the kind mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. Since then still other large flies 
have been excavated*® which doubtless be- 
long in the same class. A series of thirty- 
three gold flies in the Berlin Museum which 
are similar in size and style to ours has 


Dynasty are decora- 


1 The text of these inscriptions is published by 
K. Sethe. Urkunden des agyptischen Altertums 
IV, pp. 38-39, 892-93 and the translations given 
bove are Professor Breasted’s; see Records of 
Ancient Egypt, Il §§ 23, 585, and 587 The 
whole subject of military and civil decorations in 
Egypt has been dealt with in the Zeitschrift fiir 
lie Ag. Sprache, vol. 48 (1910), pp. 143 ff 

Published: Von Bissing. Ein thebanischer 
Grabfundaus dem Anfang des neuen Reiches, PI 
Vl, 2and3aandb 


al 


| wo flies described as having bodies of elec- 
trum and wings of ivory and as being 11 cm. long 
Maciver and Woolley, Buhen, Pl. 51, p. 225 
Iwo pieces, size not given, but from illustration 
seen to be greater in length than the diameter of 
a bracelet: Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin 
April, 1914, Fig. 14 


been pronounced a military decoration!, 
but, tempting as this idea 1s, in view of the 
small number of flies mentioned in the ip- 
scriptions quoted and in view of the exis- 
tence of the class of large gold flies to which 
the inscriptions could so well refer, we ven- 
ture to think that necklaces of smaller flies. 
even when of gold, were without such special 
significance. Our fly-pendants seem more 
closely related to the faience flies and dragon 
flies from Lisht than to thesumptuous, large 
gold figures of flies in the Cairo Museum. 

The symbolism in the lion as a reward for 
military prowess requires no elucidation, 
and perhaps the fly, when one considers its 
persistence and powers of annoyance, es- 
pecially in Egypt, may be suggestive of the 
soldier’s success in harassing the enemy. 
At least, that the ancient world had some 
such thought is evident from a passage in 
the Iliad, Book XVII, 570.° In the con- 
test over the body of Patroclus, Menelaus 
appealed to Athena for help: “‘ Thus spake 
he, and the bright-eved goddess \thene was 
glad for that to her first of all gods he 
praved. And she put force into his should- 
ers and his knees, and in his heart the 
boldness of the fly that albeit driven away 
once and again from the skin of men still is 
eager to bite and sweet to it 1s the blood of 
mankind—even with such boldness the 
goddess filled his inmost heart.’ 

C. ia 


Amtliche Berichte aus den Ko6nigl. Kunst- 
sammlungen, Nov., 1912, columns 22-23, “Eine 
agyptisc he Ordenskette No date is assigned 
to this necklace. 

21 owe this reference to Dr. Moller’s article 
cited in the preceding note The translation Is 
from the English edition of the Iliad edited by 
Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers 
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THE CADWALADER ROOM 


HEN the Museum last year 
received the Cadwalader be- 
quest of eighteenth-century 
English furniture, it was 

hoped that at least a portion of the collec- 
tion could be exhibited in such a way as to 
suggest the individuality and charm of Mr. 
Cadwalader’s house, which had so success- 
fully reflected the taste of the day when the 
furniture was new and fashionable. The 
entire bequest was shown temporarily in the 
Room of Recent Accessions in May, 1914, 
when it was described in some detail in the 
BULLETIN, but it has not been possible 
until this spring to arrange a permanent 
Cadwalader room where a major part of the 
furniture could be shown in an appropriate 
setting his room, Gallery No. 22 in the 
Wing of Decorative Arts, is opened this 
month; and as it adjoins the other English 
rooms and follows in the historical sequence 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century fur- 
niture, 1t will doubtless be an appreciated 
addition to the display of such material in 
the Museum 

As Mr. Cadwalader’s furniture is mainly 
Chippendale, the woodwork and walls have 
been finished in the manner of the period 
and an eighteenth-century mantelpiece of 
carved and painted pine, formerly in the 
testator's house and presented by the exe- 
cutors of the estate, has been builtin. The 
walls, however, are the most novel feature 


f the installation, covered, as they are, 
with old picture wall-paper, painted by 
hand in China for the English market, prob- 
ably in the reign of the first George. At 
that time, as well as a generation earlier 
and later, the fondness for Chinese decora- 
tion was as persistent as a relapsing fever; 
and when the true imported article could 
not be procured, European imitations were 
made to answer the purpose. China-ware, 
lacquer, and bric & brac were brought back 
In quantities from Canton on the ships of 
the East India Company, and entire rooms, 
as well as every possible piece of furniture, 
were constructed in a “Chinese taste,” 
which thinly covered but scarcely con- 
cealed the Rococo underneath. Paneled 
walls, especially on the continent, were 


121 


often painted in Chinese designs and 
showed bold arrangements of birds and 
flowering trees, and sometimes pavilions 
in a romantic landscape; but in England, 
picture paper imported from China seems 
to have been preferred and highly prized 
from the days of William and Mary to the 
middle of the next century. As such wall 
covering was always a luxury and never 
common, comparatively few rooms still 
exist hung with paper of this character, and 
to secure a set of it in good condition after 
nearly two hundred years of service was an 
unusual opportunity forthe Museum. The 
wall-paper is backed with the original linen 
on which it was mounted when first made 
and is interlined with the pages of an 
old Latin book of ecclesiastical character, 
which perhaps reached China with the Jesuit 
missionaries. 

For use in the English house whence it 
has lately been removed, the wall-paper 
has been cut to fit the panels of a room, but 
as such an installation was not practicable 
here, the various pieces have been joined 
together again where possible, after their 
long separation, and the early arrangement 
of panels disregarded. The paper has been 
installed with almost no cutting and in such 
a way that it can be removed if necessary 
It was not a part of the bequest, but was 
purchased in London last year for the pur- 
pose of fitting up the Cadwalader room. 

In the time of Chippendale the Chinese 
craze was at its height and a number of the 
pieces of furniture with which the room ts 
filled are done in what was then faithfully 
believed to be the Chinese style. Needless 
to say, they scarcely resemble the chairs and 
tables a mandarin would have had in his 
house—which to English minds was always 
a pagoda—precisely as the wall-paper was 
made for the European market and ts of a 
kind not used in proper Chinese homes in 
the reign of K’ang Hsi—or before or since 
All of the furniture was described in the 
earlier notice of the collection, as were the 
splendid Chelsea porcelains and the other 
ceramics included in the bequest, but atten- 
tion may again be called to the quality and 
distinguished excellence of all the examples 
of E nglish decorative art gathered together 
by Mr. Cadwalader. The opportunity to 
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examine these 
withheld from the public for some months, 
but it is hoped that the permanent arrange- 
ment just completed will justify the delay, 
adding perhaps a little to the intrinsic in- 
terest of the collection and testifying to the 
appreciation felt for Mr. Cadwalader’s long 
and invaluable service in behalf of the Mu- 
seum .. . 


things at leisure has been 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ARI 


ACCESSIONS OF 1914 


\THENIAN Vases, CONCLUDED 
A Brack Fic- 
URED HypbRIa, 


unfortunately in- 
complete, is dec- 
the 
shoulder with the 


orated on 


combat of two 
warriors and on 
the body with a 
marriage pro- 
cession (fig. 2; 
height as re- 
stored, 191n. [48.3 
cm I he latter 
the usual 
Inachariot 


four 


is ol 
type. 
drawn by 
horses are a 


bearded man and 





a veiled woman 

evidently the 

bridal pair. Dhi- 

FIG l onvsos, \pollo, 

TOY MARRIAGE VASE Hermes, and a 


female figure ac- 
company the chariot on foot; the deities are 
both by their attributes and by 
inscriptions. Such marriage occur 
frequently on black-figured vases and have 
raised much discussion. Who are the pair in 
the bridal chariot? Are they 
goddess escorted by their fellow-divinities, 
human beings idealized by the 
It is of great 


identified 


scenes 


a god and a 


or simply 
presence of favoring deities: 
interest that in our scene the names of the 
bridal pair are inscribed; but it 1s tantalizing 
that these inscriptions should be fragment- 
ary. Near the woman’s face we have H, 
and along the lower part of the figures, re- 
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ferring evidently to the man, HE; that is all 
that remains of the names. The most 
satisfactory restoration that suggests itself 
iS HEBE for the woman and HERAKLES for 
the man. We should then have a repre- 
sentation of the marriage of Herakles and 
Hebe in Olympos. That Herakles is not 
distinguished by his lion’s skin and club is 
unusual for this period 

lhe vase also bears the inscription, ‘Ovr- 
sooténs “handsome Onetorides” 
This fashion of the Greek potters of in- 
scribing their the names of 
the favorite youths of the time has definite 
brings in close 


YANG 
with 


Vases 


archaeological value, as it 


connection the vases bearing the same 
favorite’s name. Several vases with the 
name of Onetorides are known, three of 
them signed by the artist Exekias. The 


paintings on our hvdria bear a marked re- 
semblance to Exekias’ but they are 
not executed with the minute care which 
distinguishes most of his productions. It 


work: 


would be going too far therefore to assign 
our vase to Exekias himself; but it must at 
least be contemporary with him and may 
have been executed in his workshop or 
under his influence. 
Another well-known 
curs on a fragmentary kylix (fig. 4); the in- 
scription Ilavictos ~zxAds, “hand- 
some Panitios.”” [lavétros, or [Lavattros, as 
it is More commonly spelled, seems to have 
been 2 prominent young man in Athens dur- 


“y226¢ name” oc- 


reads, 


ing the early red-figured period of vases. 
His name number of 
signed or attributable to the great vase- 


occurs On a vases 


painter Euphronios, and once on a vase 
signed by Duris. The designs on our frag- 
ment consist of an athlete holding jumping 
,anda 

they 


weights and javelins (on the interior 
contest of warriors (on the exterior 
are of spirited but rather careless execution. 

he legend of Herakles and Busiris was 
popular with ancient writers and artists 
alike. Herakles as the champion of the 
higher Greek civilization subduing foreign 
barbarism would naturally appeal to the 
Greek mind; and the story possesses the 
dramatic element which especially at- 
tracted the vase-painter. According to the 
legend, Egypt had been visited by a famine 
for nine vears when a soothsayer coming 


> 





— 





all 
St 
elf 


lor 


nd 
ot 
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from Cyprus told Busiris, the king, that 
the famine would cease if he sacrificed a 
stranger to Zeus every vear. Busiris, 
following this advice, started by sacrificing 
the soothsaver himself, and in future killed 
all strangers that came to Egypt. When 
Herakles, during his long travels in search 
of adventure, came to Egypt, he was im- 
mediately taken prisoner in order to suffer 
the same fate. We are told that he was 
standing in front of the altar ready to be 


tinguished by his appearance from the 
rest as being King Busiris; but the bar- 
barian type is well characterized in all by 
the flat, long skulls, heavy jaws, drooping 
moustaches, and shaved heads. From the 
style of the drawing the vase can be dated 
in the first part of the fifth century B.C. 
Diminutive vases seem to have been 
favorite toys of the Greek children. Es- 
pecially popular must have been little 
oinochoae or wine-jugs, with scenes of 





FIG. 2 HYDRIA (WATER-JAR 
MARRIAGE PROCESSION 


sacrificed, when he suddenly broke his 
chains, killed Busiris and the attendants, 
\ vivid representa- 
tion of this scene is shown on a red-figured 


and made his escape. 


krater purchased early this vear (fig. 3: 


height, 17," in. [44.6 cm.] Herakles, 
fully armed, is standing before the altar; 
he has seized one of the Egyptians by the 


shoulder and is battering him with the 
club, so that the blood is streaming down 
lhe other Egyptians are fleeing 
right and ieft, terrified by this sudden on- 
slaught The scene is continued at the 


nis tace 


back where three more attendants are de- 
picted in various attitudes of panic Phe 
carry the instruments with which they wert 
going to perform the sacrifice, a knife, a 
torch, a stand, a libation vase, and a three 
cornered object generally identified as a 
sacrificial basket. No one of them ts dis- 


FIG. 3. KRATER MIXING VESSEI 
HERAKLES AND BUSIRIS 


children at play, for a large number of them 
have been found in children’s graves; but 
other shapes were similarly used. One of 
the most charming of such toy vases is a 
little red-figured marriage vase (lebes gami- 
kos) of the second half of the fifth century 
B.C., which the Museum acquired early 
this year (fig. 1; height, 5 in. [12.7 cm. 

Vases of this shape, which when full size 
stand about 20 inches high, do not occur 
frequently. Their use is not definitely 
known; they seem to have been employed 
for some special purpose at Athenian wed- 
dings. The scene depicted on our diminu- 
tive vase seems to be a representation ol 
the Epaulia, the day after the wedding, 
when it was customary for the friends of the 
bride to go in a procession to the house of 
the bridal pair, bringing gifts of vases, per- 
fume, unguents, boxes, chests, et rhe 
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bride is shown sitting in her apartment, 
while her guests appear laden with presents 
The flying figures below the handles are 
probably representations of Eos, the Dawn 
whose presence is appropriate since the 
bringing of the gifts took place early in the 
morning. We may imagine that this little 
““marriage-vase’’ was used by Greek child- 
ren at the weddings of some of their dolls 
That the artist who painted it was not 
used to decorating diminutive vases 1s 
shown by the large heads of some of the 


figures He evidently started on too large 
a scale, and then had to make the bodies 
disproportionately small. The vase ts 


complete, with cover, and in excellent con- 
lition, except that one of the handles has 
been restored. 

\ large bowl, reconstructed from a num- 
ber of fragments, ts the latest in date of our 


I wly acquired vases. and belongs to the 
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end of the fifth century B.( On it is an 
interesting representation of a banquet 
scene The guests, eight in number, re- 
cline on four couches, each resting his left 
elbow on a cushion. In front of each 
couch ts a high stool, provided with food 
and drink. A few slaves attend to the 
wants of the diners: one ts filling a bowl 
with wine from a pointed amphora; an- 
other is passing food in a shallow dish; and 
two young girls are standing by, perhaps 
making music for the entertainment of the 
guests (the upper parts of both figures are 
missing). It is a pleasant scene of a Greek 
dinner party This differs from our own 
entertainments in details of seating and 
serving, but also in a more important partic- 
ular, namely, that the guests are all men. 
Greek women of good standing were never 
invited with the men on such occasions: 
thev were left at home G. M.A. R. 
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AN ARMORER’S WORKSHOP bench. On one side of it is a bench-vise: 
this dates from the early seventeenth cen- 

HE visitor to the Riggs gallery, tury and is of North Italian workmanship, 
examining a suit of ancient armor, boldly decorated with foliation and mas- 


is apt to think rather of the beauty caron—a vise which might have been used 


of the object than of the labor and — by an artist who prepared the locks and 


skill of the artist who made it. The arm- mountings of the enriched pistols and har- 
orer, it is clear, encountered many-sided quebuses shown in_ neighboring cases. 
mechanical difficulties in handling his Here, too, are numerous anvil-like “stakes” 
“medium’’: he could not model steel with which were held in sockets in the bench or 


the same nicety and fluency with which a when of greater size were thrust into a 





“ARMORER'S WORKSHOP,” RIGGS GALLERY 


brother artist used his paint, clay, wax, heavy block nearby. Some of these in our 
wood, silver, or gold. Accordingiy, with restoration are fitted in a block which is 
a view to making clearer the art of armor- known to have served for several genera- 


making, it has seemed worth while to show — tions of armorers. Such stakes show sur- 
to the general visitor some of the special faces sometimes flattened, sometimes 
implements or instruments which the rounded, sometimes long and developed as 
armorer employed, and on the west side prongs,—shapes which were required in the 
of the Riggs gallery, framed in splendid varying processes of modeling plates of 
Gothic woodwork', one may now look _ steel into subtle curves. Some of the 
at the restoration of an ancient work- stakes, it appears, were made to pene- 
trate ridges and cavities, as within the 

the rear of the courtyard of an ancient house crests of helmets; others were arranged to 
gran long leony pagel ser LP mageive.. develop the cylindrical elements of armor 
original panels. The woodwork of the bench is !0F arms and legs. Near the present stakes 
moderr there are exhibited files, punches, and chisels, 
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lHI 
nd patterns for various plates of armor; 


lso matrices by means of which borders 
were rolled over or pressed into the forms 
of roping which one sees so frequently in 
armor of the sixteenthcentury. These tools, 


t may be remarked, are in many cases old, 
of them dating from the time when 
made for lhe 


in this little collec- 


SOTTIC 


irmor Was actual service. 


most important object 





VISE, 


NORTH 


ITALIAN 


LENT BY AMBROSE MONELI 


tion is an anvil, richly wrought, which dates 
from the sixteenth century—if not earlier. 
It is probably of Italian workmanship and, 
with the neighboring bench-vise, has been 
borrowed for our present purpose from the 
collection of Ambrose Monell of Tuxedo. 
lhe anvilis boldly modeled, wrought in iron, 





its upper surface faced with steel; its base is 
octangular, ornamented with beveled mould- 
ings; its are developed in rounded 
arches, partly by welding in position masses 
of iron, partly by strenuous chiseling. The 


sides 
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quality of the object suggests that it was 
used for 
that gold or silver may have been beaten 
upon it; but size, 
struction, and roughly worn and hammered 


work of the costliest character, 


its large massive con- 


surface indicate altogether that it could 
not have belonged to a goldsmith. We 
know, moreover, that anvils of similar 


shape have been pictured for iron-workers. 
Chus, one of them appears in a portrait by 
Hans Memling in the Hopital Saint Jean 
in Bruges and two others were painted by 
Breughel in his Vulcan’s Forge. So we 
justly conclude that the present object 
with its elaborate ornamentation could 
have been used only by an iron-worker and 
an iron-worker of quality—which means, in 
all ancient rules, an armorer. 

In addition to anvil, vise, and stakes the 
visitor sees in our workshop a rack of im- 
plements of different and kinds. 
There are hammers of various forms which 
were used for spreading metal or drawing 
it together during the various operations 
of making armor. Some of our specimens 
date from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and are part of the Klein- Tachaux 
Collection which the Museum acquired a 
few vears ago. It remarked that 
an armorer used in his calling hammers of 
many kinds, a score of types being known, 
so that an ancient outfit which included 
examples of various weights of these dif- 
ferent types might readily have in it a 
hundred, or even two hundred hammers. 


S1Zes 


may be 


In the second row of the rack appear im- 
plements of several sorts. \mong these are 
armorers’ pincers, some of them intended 
for cutting. One of these is a ponderous 
affair, beautifully wrought and provided 
with a screw-driver at the end of an arm. 
[here are also calipers, punches for leather, 
clippers for metal plates, a die for cutting 
screws, and an ancient hack-saw—the last 
dating not later than the seventeenth 
century. At one end of this improvised 
workshop there is hung an armorer’s cer- 
tificate, a document dating from the eigh- 
teenth century, which showed that a certain 
Christian Wagner was officially recognized 
as a member of the guild of armorers 
and could be recommended to do a certain 
quality of work; he was “true, hard-work- 
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ing, quiet, and law-abiding.” This was 
issued by the guild at Dresden. On the 
wall near this certificate is a small statue 
of St. Eloi, patron of hammer-workers. 
He is here represented shoeing the horse’s 
foot which he had deliberately chopped 
from the living beast. The creature, it 
appears, had been in a furious temper, 
and otherwise “‘possessed of a devil,’’ so 
the saint took this cautious means of 
accomplishing his work, later performing a 
miracle in restoring the leg to its place! On 
either side of this little fifteenth-century 
figure are hung horseshoeing irons used by 
sixteenth and seventeenth century smiths, 
which are not inappropriate in their place, 
since armorers and blacksmiths, especi- 
ally in small communities, were not far 
apart in their craft. 

lhe Gothic woodwork which has been 
noted above as a frame for the armorer’s 
implements, has, in passing, a second func- 
tion It incloses, visible through the 
doorway, many modern forgeries of armor. 
These may here be examined, close to the 
cases containing authentic objects, yet kept 


apart from them in an inconspicuous limbo 
of their own. The false pieces exhibited 
date mainly from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century: some of them are as early 
as 1820-30; others are quite recent—méme 
chaud, as a French expert put it. It may be 
explained that the present collection aims to 
give examples of the work of the best- 
known copyists and counterfeiters, so that 
the student may conveniently learn to 
distinguish the kind of objects which are 
usually found in the shops, and not in- 
frequently, alas, in museums! The pre- 
sent collection is apparently unique, not 
as a collection, of course, for several pri- 
vate collections include a ten times more 
costly series, but as an out-and-out gather- 
ing of forgeries, with names of makers, 
places, and approximate dates—notes, by 
the way, which have proved by no means 
easy to gather, since the authors of such 
objects are not in the habit of signing their 
work and are otherwise averse to publicity. 
But the subject of forgeries is a special one 
and may later be made the theme of an arti- 
cle. B. D. 
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CHILDREN AS WORKERS AT THI 
MUSEUM 


REATIVE designs by children, 

from six to fourteen years old, 

connected with the Greenwich 

House and the Little Italy Neigh- 
borhood Association, were shown in the 
small class room of the Museum, Saturday, 
Mav tst, to Monday, May roth, inclusive 
\fter a mid-week lesson at the settlement 
the children visit the Museum Saturdays 
to verify the principles of design learned 
in the class room. 

[he first phase deals with the arrange- 
ment of straight lines, lines with angles, 
dots, and areas or “‘spots.”” These, used in 
balance, harmony, and rhythm, show a 
knowledge and appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of Pure Design 

The Story-Telling Design, or second 
phase, trains the memory and inventive 
capacity of the child in vivid and pleasing 
expression \ fable or fairy tale read to 
the children is conceived by them as a motif 
in lines and spots. This little motif, dis- 
couraging as a unit, often grows into a 
decorative all-over design, when used as a 
repeat, which frequently shows a sense of 
humor and a grasp of animal nature. The 
basic principles of design are employed in 
the story-telling designs also 

Without this training the Museum work 
would be far less effective. As it is, the 
child seeks for examples in the galleries and 
criticizes the objects with intelligent appre- 
ciation. The sure response in regard to 
the Persian textiles proved at once that 
the simplest and most virile forms appealed 
to the child’s imagination, just as the 
choice of the class as to the rugs showed a 
definite understanding of rhythm and ex- 
pression in terms of design. 

With evident grasp for movement and a 
logical rendering of the whole mass, they 
have drawn animals as a spot which has a 
meaning; to increase the sense of form this 
spot has been inclosed within a definite 
space, called a“ puzzle box”’ by the children. 
Che detail withinthe mass, in careful relation 
to the whole, is added later. The children 
draw from selected examples of modern 
bronzes, ancient Japanese and Chinese 
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bronzes, Coptic and Egyptian textiles, 
Chinese pottery, Japanese paintings, Far 
Eastern ¢ orgelains, and Peruvian textiles. 

Design done in the settlement by child- 
ren developing along the lines of their own 
individuality shows clearly the influence 
of the Museum. The lack of this inspira- 
tion is apparent when the weekly visit to 
the Museum is omitted. 

The effect on the mind of the child is 
shown by the following comments made 
by them as they go about the galleries: 

“The Chinese loved flowers and animals 
because they draw them so well; it looks 
as if they thought about them a great deal. 

“The early Greeks remembered how 
people looked when they moved, and mod- 
eled as if it were easy. 

“Vermeer, like all painters, used a 
rhythmical balance, he was fond of a 
straight line. The Japanese prints showed 
the use of straight lines a good deal like 
some of Vermeer’s. 

‘“*Manet cared more for people and the 
design they made on the canvas, while 
Vermeer was interested in both the people 
and the house they lived in. Ruysdael did 
not have a good plan for his landscapes, 
they look rather mixed up. Cuyp used 
monotonous yellow values, not beautiful 
harmonies like Vermeer’s. 

“Did Manet paint Connie Gilchrist and 
the other Whistler portraits? They looked 
so much alike! But the color had not as 
much variety and the people seemed to 
have more rhythm than Manet’s showed. 

“Rembrandt thought a whole lot about 
the design his figures made and the shapes 
around the people on the canvas. He used 
a few colors and many values in each color 
scale. Frans Hals was more complicated 
than Rembrandt, used more colors and less 
thought. Holbein suited his color and 
design to the person he painted. 

“The Rossellino manger group shows 
how the lines lead to the principal object in 
the story—the baby—and you see how one 
side ‘rhymes’ with the other, to balance. 

“It takes more thought to understand 
one Chinese screen than the other and the 
easy one is more orderly and _ therefore 
better design.” 

lhe Metropolitan Museum of Art is a 
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laboratory the children re) in search of 
definite things, therefore it has no confusing 
effect. A desire to design and draw, not 
for the purpose of copying but to create, is 
the impulse which lies back of this work 
with the children. ReBA E. ForBES. 


DIANE’S STIRRUP! 


ROM graceful pointed toe to rounded 
heel 

Despite the dust of vears does ro- 

mance cling 


lo this small piece of metal that belonged 


ACCESSIONS 


ANDS AND WHIPS—In- 
cluded in the recent gift from 
Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thomp- 
son are anumber of interesting 
and unusual objects of decorative art, all of 
which are now exhibited in the Room of 
Recent Accessions. The seven tiles of 
Near Eastern origin, to be noted in a later 
BULLETIN, are excellent specimens and 
most useful additions to the Museum col- 
lection, but the eight small whip-like ob- 
jects of curious design have a livelier in- 
terest, as well as a romantic suggestion not 
always found in every exhibit shown in an 
art museum. Of these objects, four are 
jesters’ wands or baubles, French and 
Flemish, not very committal as to date, but 
made probably during the last days of the 
jesters, when those lamented functionaries 
had almost completely passed from the 
European courts large and small. Each 
wand is crowned with the familiar fool’s 
head in cap and bells, carved in wood, or 
in one case made of gilt bronze in the style 
of Louis XVI, a monarch in whose time 
court fools were supposed to have long 
vanished. Perhaps this wand may have 
been made for a masque or pageant or as 
a humorous gift for some hard-working wit 
of the late eighteenth century. 
Another object of curious interest is the 
[his sonnet was written in the Riggs Armor 


Gallery by a visitor who had just examined a 
stirrup of Diane de Poitiers 
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lo her who was the ruler of a king. 

Graven and pierced as if the armorer 

In pride had fashioned it most lovingly, 

And cut above the letters intertwined 

Deep through the iron sole, a fleur-de-lis. 

Wearing her black and white, a kingly 

hand 

Mayhap has held her stirrup, bending low 

lo lift her in the saddle carefully, 

When rode she in the woods of Chenonceau, 

\-hunting like her namesake goddess fleet, 

lhe fleur-de-lis of France beneath her feet. 
ESTELLE LEASK. 


AND NOTES 


painted wooden whip with dolphin handle 
which opens in such a way that it might 
provide concealment for a stiletto-shaped 
weapon, less harmless than the toy the case 
appears to be. The whip is said to have 
been part of the accoutrement of an official 
attached to the French Dauphin. The 
other three objects consist first of a long 
wire lash, woven about a wooden handle, 
capable of harsh discipline to the flesh; 
second, a silver and ivory sheriff’s trun- 
cheon surmounted by a crown, English, 
eighteenth century; and third, a similar 
token of authority in the form of an open 
hand of silver, fastened on a wooden handle 
and ornamented with a crown and the 
monogram, F. V. R. (Fredericus V. Rex) 

Danish work of the Baroque period. Such 
objects as these are both uncommon and 
baffling, promising so much in the way of 
information and yet offering little that is 
definite. Their possession opens up a path 
of speculative investigation which can lead 


as far as the student’s fancy may carry 
him. D. F. 
Museum INSTRUCTION.—Museums dur- 


ing the past decade have been making long 
strides in educational work, as the readers of 
the BULLETIN can not fail to know. Not 
the least important evidence of the need 
for such work has been the demand for 
direct instruction, a demand which many 
country 


museums in all sections of the 
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have promptly met by the appointment 
of trained instructors, whose duties em- 
brace the exposition of the museum col- 
lections 

On the 7th and 8th of May, a conference 
of these instructors was held for the purpose 
of acquainting them with one another and, 
more particularly, of giving them an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of their work. 
The meetings were held at The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art There were 
thirty-eight persons in attendance, repre- 
senting the museums of Boston, Brooklyn 
Chicago, Detroit, Elmira, Indianapolis, 
Jamaica Plain, Newark, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Southampton (L. I.), Staten Is- 
land, and Worcester. Besides the instruc- 
tors, there were representatives from col- 
leges, universities, and other educational 
bodies, like the public schools and the 
School Art League of New York. 

The first session was devoted to dis- 
cussions on ‘“‘What should be the Relation 
of the Museum to the College?’ , opened by 
Prof. A. V. V. Brown of Wellesley, College; 
“The Relation of the Technical Schools to 
the Museum”’; and “Publicity in Museum 
Work,”’ opened by Mrs. Agnes L. Vaughan 
of the Metropolitan Museum. 

lhe programme of the second session was 
devoted to the problems of the relation be- 
tween museums and public schools, and 
questions regarding the training of museum 
instructors. A valuable paper on the ne- 
cessity of pedagogical training was read 
by Mrs. Ellor C. Ripley of Boston, an As- 
sistant Superintendent of the public schools 
in that city, and an address on the same 
topic was given by Miss Louise Connolly of 
the Newark Museum. These were fol- 
lowed by an address by Miss Margaret 
Sawtelle, of the Worcester Museum, on 
“The Art of Story-telling’’; stories by Miss 
Marie Shedlock illustrating this art; and a 
statement by Dr. J. P. Haney, of the Board 
of Education, on his method of telling 
stories about art to children. 

At both sessions much discussion took 
place over the papers presented, and at the 
end of the conference a committee was ap- 
pointed to take steps for the formation of a 
permanent association. 

The first conference was noteworthy as 
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initiating a movement for the dignifying, 
systematizing, and standardizing of the 
work of instructors in museums, whose 
importance in the field of education, just 
now beginning to be understood, is bound 
to be very great in the future. 


ARTS Con 
\ representative group of dele- 
gates and others interested in furthering 
appreciation of art in the country was 
gathered at the meeting of the Federation 
of Arts in Washington on May 12th, 13th, 
and 14th. There was an unusually large 
attendance at all the sessions. It was a 
matter of keen regret that the President, 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, was unable to 
be present. 

The discussions of the three days em- 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
VENTION. 


braced professional education in art, the 
teaching of art in the public schools and the 
universities, and the application of art 
education to the industrial expansion of the 
country. 

The change of conditions which has 
taken place in this country within the last 
two decades was emphasized by the Hon. 
Henry White in the first session. 

Evidence of the increasing interest in art 
was given in the report of the Secretary, 
Miss Mechlin, which recorded the surprising 
growth of the Federation even during the 
last nine months since the beginning of the 
European war. Letters from various parts 
of the country express¢ d appreciation of the 
great pleasure and benefit derived from the 
exhibitions of paintings arranged and sent 
by the Federation. The value of this work 
and of the circulation of lectures written by 
Kenyon Cox and others, to be used in con- 
nection with the exhibits, is unquestionably 
very great. 

The admirable arrangement of luncheon 
groups afforded an opportunity for continu- 
ing discussions, so often crowded out of the 
formal programme. The convention closed 
with a dinner on the evening of May 14th 
at which Mr. Herbert Adams presided. 

E. R. A. 


MunicipaL Art GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
lhe Museum will again lend a number of 
pictures to the Municipal Art Gallery m 
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the Washington Irving High School, foran Mr. Hobson’s lecture under the auspices of 
exhibition during the months of June, July, | that body in the Museum in January, 1914, 
and August This exhibition will consist on The Potter’s Art in the Tang and Sung 
of a selection of old and modern works of | Dynasties. All the members of the Mu- 
various schools, including a number of ex- —seum staff who met Mr. Hobson during his 
amples of Dutch painting of theseventeenth — visit to New York last year surely wish for 
century. Last vear’s loan collection was him safety and honor as a soldier. 

visited by many thousands of people, in 


addition to being enjoyed by the nine Jewetry SupPpLEMENT.—With this num- 
thousand young women in the various de- _ ber of the BULLETIN is issued a supplement 
partments of the High School. devoted to a statement of the extent and 
character of the jewelry in the Museum, 
Museum MeN IN ACTIVE SERVICE. followed by a selected list of those books on 
The Museums Journal, in its April issue, jewelry in the Museum Library which are 
announces its intention to publish the _ particularly helpful by reason of their illus- 
names of all those connected with the mu-_ trations. This supplement, which is illus- 
seums of Great Britain “who are serving trated with typical examples of the gold- 
with His Majesty’s forces by sea or land,”’ smith’s art, is especially planned to meet 
and begins in this number with the national — the needs of students, designers, and manu- 
museums facturers. 
It states, ““The British Museum (in- 
cluding the Natural History Department), VisiToRS FROM THE Navy.—During the 


from a total male establishment of 577 ten days that the fleet was in the Hudson, 
has contributed 98 members, or 16.9 per a noticeably large number of visitors from 
cent. (14.2 per cent from Bloomsbury, 22 the battleships, both officers and men, 
per cent from South Kensington). If, came to the Museum in response to a spec- 
however, the proportion were taken with ial invitation sent them. Free admission 
reference to those who are not prevented is always accorded to members of either 


by age limits or other physical inability, army or navy who come to the Museum in 
it would be nearer 30 per cent.”’ uniform. 

We observe among the names that of R. 
L. Hobson, Assistant in the Department of ERRATUM.—The architects of the Al- 


British and Mediaeval Antiquities in the — bright Art Gallery of Buffalo were Messrs. 
British Museum, who has enlisted as a Green and Wicks, of Buffalo, not Mr. 
private in the Civil Service Rifles. Mem- Zantzinger, as erroneously stated in the 
bers of the Japan Society will remember May BULLETIN. 


EXACTLY AS THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE MUST BE DEVELOPED 
THROUGH TRAINING AND EDUCATION FOR THE PURPOSES OF LATER 
PRACTICAL LIFE, SO THE POWER OF AESTHETIC APPRECIATION MUS1 
BE DEVELOPED IN EARLY YOUTH FOR THIS NOT LESS IMPORTANT 
AND NOT LESS VALUABLE OTHER AIM OF HUMAN LIFE—TO SEEK RES! 
IN THE THINGS OF OUR WORLD. NOWHERE, PERHAPS, IS THIS NEED 
GREATER THAN AMONG OUR AMERICAN YOUTH... . A YOUNG 
GENERATION WHICH FEELS THE MEANING OF BEAUTY TO THE 
BOTTOM OF ITS HEART IS THE GREAT NEED OF OUR COMMUNITY. 
HUGO MUNSTERBERG 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


MAY, IQI5 
CLASS OBIT Cl 
ANTIQUITIES—EGy AN *Several bones of a mummy 
ANTIQUITIE CLASSICA “Bronze statuette, Herakles, Late 


Greek 

Pitcher, bottle, and dish, Persian, 

eleventh or twelfth century 
‘Rhages bowl, Persian, twelfth 

century 
tl wo tiles, seventeenth century; 
tile, early eighteenth century, 
Damascene; four tiles, Persian, 
twelfth or thirteenth century 


tPlate, Sassanian, seventh century 
tRoof tile, Chinese, Ming dynasty 
tBottle and three jugs, American 
nineteenth century 


early 
DRAWIN tMother and Child, Two Girls 
and a Figure, by Maurice Sterne 
GLASS tFour flasks, bottle, inkstand, 


paper-weight, phial, and minia- 
ture mug, American, early nine- 
teenth century. 

tl wo pewter trencher salts, Eng- 
lish, seventeenth century 

*Five lock plates and eight plates 
with handles, of brass, Amer- 
ican, nineteenth century 


D> 
RES I 


Edward Coverly, by 


Malbone 
Rican, 


MINIAT ortrait, 
Edward G 
Banjo, Porto nineteenth 


century 


INSTRUMENIS 


MUSICAI 


*Panel, Saints John and Lawrence, 
by Bernardino Buttinone 

Mourning 
Chester 


replica 
Daniel 


Marble relief 
Victory, by 
French 


SCULPTURE 

I loor ||, Gallery o 
Brocade, Persian, sixteenth cen- 

tury 

tPiece of velvet, Italian, fifteenth 
century 

fPetit Point picture, French, eigh- 
teenth century 

Chintz, English, eighteenth cen- 


TEXTILE 


tury 


*Iwelve costumed mannikins 


showing various periods 


ican, modern 
WooDWORK AND FURNITURI +Bible box, American, eighteenth 
century 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
fRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 


132 


\mer- 


SOU RCI 
Gift of Dr James Douglas 
Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Mrs. Frederick F. 
Thompson 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Gift of Charles M. Baldwin 

Purct isk 

Gift of Charles M. Baldwin | 

Purchase 

Purchase 
| 

Purchase 

Gift of Mrs. | W. Van der 


Poel 


Purchase. 


Gift of James C. Melvin 

; 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Gift of Mrs. Hampton Law- 
rence (arson 


Purchase 


Purchase 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
ArMS AND ARMOR Hoolurge, Indian, seventeenth or 
Wing H, Room 5) eighteenth century Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean 
*Three banners, French, sixteenth 
century Lent by Mrs. A. G. Thomson. 
(Wing H, Room 9) Doublet and baldric, Spanish, sev- 
enteenth century Lent by Mrs. A. G. Thomson. 
TEXTILES Brocatel, brocade, bed-cover, and 
Floor I[1, Room 6) table cover, seventeenth cen- 


tury; chalice veil, eighteenth 
century,—lItalian; altar frontal, 
late fifteenth century; pair of 
portiéres, seventeenth century; 
embroidery and brocade, eigh- 


teenth century,—Spanish Lent by Mrs. A. G. Thomson. 
OSTUMES Orphrey, fifteenth century; three 
Floor Il, Room 6) chasubles and half orphrey, six- 


teenth century; two chasubles, 
dalmatic, half orphrey, and 
cope, seventeenth century; chas- 
uble, early eighteenth century 
Spanish Lent by Mrs. A. G. Thomson. 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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[HIS PAMPHLET IS ISSUED WITH A DESIRE 
lO INFORM ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN 
THE STUDY, MANUFACTURE, OR SALE OI 
JEWELRY OF THE RESOURCES OPEN TO THEM 
IN 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


JEWELRY IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


ROM the Museum collections may 

be gathered together specimens of 

the jewelry of all the important 

nations and periods of ancient and 
modern times. 

\s these examples are not kept together 

as a whole, but are scattered through the 

various departments, the following list has 


laces of faience and semi-precious stones, 
the most common of which are amethyst, 
carnelian, lapis lazuli, and green felspar, 
collars of beads of various materials and 
combinations of colors, and bracelets and 
anklets of a similar nature. 

Amulets, such as figures and symbols of 
deities, were worn as pendants in combina- 





BEAD 


COLLAR 
EGYPTIAN, 


FROM 


been prepared to give the visitor an idea 
of the extent of the Museum possessions in 
this line and the locations where the various 
classes may be found. 


EGYPTIAN JEWELRY 


[he ancient Egyptians wore jewelry both 
for its decorative effect and because of its 
amuletic significance. Among the articles 
of purely ornamental character are neck- 


TOMB 


OF SENEBTISI 
I DYNASTY 


tion with beads. Scarabs occur with other 
amulets in necklaces and in their common 
use as seals were often mounted in rings. 
Some scarabs and amulets were cut either 
from semi-precious stones or from a softer 
stone, such as steatite, which was then 
covered with a vitreous glaze. Others 
were made of a frit or pottery, cast in 
moulds, and glazed. 

Che Egyptians were expert at combining 

















ae 
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colors harmoniously in their jewelry, and 
particularly fine effects were produced by 
their use of cloisonné inlay in pectorals 
and similar ornaments. In this technique 
pieces ol colored stones or glass are set into 


cloisons arranged often in elaborate de- 





EARRINGS, GREEK 
IV CENTURY B. C. OR LATER 


signs, with an effect similar to that of 
our cloisonné enamel Knowledge of 
almost every technique emploved by gold- 
smiths today can be seen in Egyptian 
signet rings, diadems, girdles, and earrings. 





DISK, CYPRIOTE 
LATE BRONZE AGI 


First Room 4000-3000 x certtDs 
Beads of polished stone 
Bracelets of flint and bone. 


> 


New Room (2150-1700 B. C.), I: H 2 
Collar and necklace of faience beads and 
string of obsidian beads mounted in silver, 
from the tomb of Hapi Ankhtifi. 

Collars, necklaces, girdles, bracelets, and 


anklets of beads, circlet and rosettes of gold 
from tomb of Senebtisi 


New Room (1580-1350 B. C.), I: H 4 
Iwo cases of scarabs of faience and stone 
Beads, pendants, and rings of faience and 


glass 


SixtH Room (1580-945 B. C.), I: E 5 
Scarabs 
Rings of faience and scarabs mounted in 
metal 
Girdle of very finely plaited gold with orna- 
ments of applied filigree work 
Necklace of gold with pendants inlaid with 
blue glass 
Necklace of openwork gold beads and pen- 
dants 
Gold earrings, one with inlaid decoration 
Various gold amulets, pectorals, and orna- 
ments, some inlaid with colored stones and 


gl 
glass 


kicutH Room (945-30 B. C.), |: E 7 
Beads of faience, shell, stone, and glass 
Various amulets of stone, wood, faience, and 
glass 


NintH Room (30 B. C.-640 A. D.), I: D 5 
Beads of millefiori glass, and colored glass 
imitating gold or silver 


Gotp Room, Il: C 32 
Pendants of gold in the form of rosettes, 
rams’ heads, and flies 
Gold earrings ~*eck chains, and rings 


PHOENICIAN JEWELRY 


Ihe Phoenicians were not a creative 
people in matters of art but borrowed freely 
from neighboring countries. Their jewelry 
well illustrates this, being a composite type 
reflecting and combining the styles of those 
people with whom they came in contact 
especially the Egyptians and Assyrians. 
They did, however, become masters of 
technique and spread their skill in gold- 
smiths’ work, together with some of the 
forms they had borrowed, as the amphora 
earrings, to the Greeks, Etruscans, and 
other European people. Their jewelry 
has been found mostly in Spain and Cyprus, 
where they established great centers of 
trade. 


GOLD Room, a & 32 
Earrings. 


GREEK JEWELRY 

Of prehistoric Greek or Mycenaean 
jewelry, perhaps the most typical objects 
that have come down to us are the disks of 
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them was always a means, never an end. 
[hey were most sparing in their use of pre- 
cious stones. In fact, they did not employ 
them at all until the third century B. C. 
When color was desired, it was generally 


thin gold ornamented with plant and ani- 
mal forms beautifully and naturalistically 
wrought in repoussé. These were worn 
sewn as ornamentation on garments and a 
great many have been found in the tombs 





BACK OF A FIBULA, GREEK 
IV CENTURY B. C. 


; i 
supplied by a touch of enamel. , Even when 


f Mycenae and other centers of that civil- 
they did use gems, there was a marked feel- 


ization Noteworthy, also, are the gold 
rings, with beautifully engraved bezels. _ ing of restraint. 

Reproductions of such disks and rings will Che Greek goldsmith excelled in the arts 
be found in |: H 4. of repoussé, chasing, and engraving, of 


[he jewelry, however, which is espec-  intaglio, and of soldering small objects on 
f ae) 





FIGURE OF MOTHER-GODDESS 


EARRINGS AND 
CYPRIOTI 


gold surfaces and joining together the thin- 
nest plates of metal. He was a master 
both of the granulated and of the filigree de- 
coration; and he did exquisite work in plait- 
ing gold into chains, and in modeling gold 
into little figures, either human or animal. 


ally worthy of consideration from an 
aesthetic standpoint is that dating from 
the fifth century B. C. onward. The 
Greeks never allowed the intrinsic worth 
of their material to overbalance the 
artistic merit of their jewelry. Gold with 
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Gotp Room, II: C 32 


Group of diadem, necklace, earrings, ring, 
and flower ornaments, found together in one 
tomb 

tarring of fifthcentury B.C. Siren playing 
a lyre, of gold with filigree decoration 

Back of fibula in form of a pediment ending 
in winged horses, filigree decoration in gold 


FIBULA, 


Vil ENTI 


Necklace with pendant decorated with head 
of Dionysos 

Jewelry from Panticapaeum, Crimea 

Jewelry from Babylonia of various periods 
Pair of earrings set with garnets, with pen- 
dants of turquoise 


CYPRIOTE JEWELRY 
The jewelry of Cyprus reflects the influ- 
ence of the different nations with whom its 


people came in contact—in a manner similar 
to Phoenician art. In itself it offers a con- 


— 








tinuous record of the influence of different 
peoples on art as they successively gained 
supremacy The Cesnola collection § of 
(ypriote jewelry owned by the Museum is 
very large and important. It is fully des- 
cribed in the recently published handbook, 
Collection of Antiquities from 


Professor John L. Myres of 





{ esnola 
Cyprus, by 








GOLD DISKS, 


Vi V CENI 


Oxford University. The collection includes 
specimens of the personal ornaments of the 
Cypriote people ranging in date from the 
crude silver spiral earrings of the Bronze 
Age, through the more refined Egyptian 
and Greek stvles, to the millefiori beads 
and jeweled ornament; of Roman and By- 





ETRUSCAN 


ny 8. ¢C. 


zantine times. It contains a very large 
number of earrings and finger-rings with 
most interesting and beautifully engraved 
gems. The latter are of great importance. 
Gotp Room, Il: C 32 
\ representative collection ranging from the 
Bronze Age to Roman times 


ETRUSCAN JEWELRY 


The Etruscans were famed over all the 





ETRUSCAN 
URY B.C. 


ancient world as a gold-wearing nation 
One finds many allusions to this trait in 
their character and they were on this ac- 
count despised as effeminate. They seem 
to have thoroughly grasped the possibilities 
of gold. Their earlier jewelry especially 
shows extraordinary fineness and elabora- 


tion of workmanship. They employed 4 





a 
ne 
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become larger. 
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method of making particles of gold adhere 
together which shows no trace of solder. 
Surfaces were decorated by interweaving 
delicate threads of gold, by sparing use of 
enamel, and chiefly by soldering on to the 
background quantities of microscopic grains 
of gold. The very fine granulation belongs 
only to the earlier work; later, the particles 
Etruscan jewelry is usually 
divided into two classes: the earlier, some- 
what Oriental in character, fine in work- 
manship, and of great beauty—reaching 
its zenith in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies B. C.; and the later, noticeable for 
the size of ornaments and the lack of fine- 
ness of execution. 


GoLp Room, I] Cc 32 


Fibula with granulated decoration 

Large gold bulla with figure decoration 
Pendants of sharks’ teeth mounted in gold 
with granulated decoration, worn as amu 
lets 

Neck-chains of plaited gold or gold links 
some with pendants 

Hairpins with decorated heads 

Rings 

Gold earrings, some set with gems 

Funerary wreaths of gold leaves 


ROMAN JEWELRY 


Though there was, of course, a strong 
Greek influence in the jewelry of Imperial 
Rome, there can be little doubt that the 
fountain-head of its design was in the 
Orient. What Greek feeling there is speed- 
ily disappears before the growing love of 
splendor and the use of precious stones for 
ornamentation—a taste introduced from 
the East as a result of Roman conquests 
in Asia Minor. Display was the sole end 
in view, and the Romans, both men and 
women, loaded themselves with gorgeous 
jewelry. Pearls and emeralds were the 
most highly prized of stones. The former 
seem to have been particular favorites for 
earrings. Necklaces were generally made 
use of for carrying amulets in the form of 
special stones considered to have talisman 
ic attributes, or charms inclosed in golden 
bullae’; for the Romans were a superstit- 
lous people. The neck-chains were fre- 
quently adorned with gems, often as beads, 
alternating with the gold links In later 
times Imperial gold coins surreunded by an 


openwork setting, were much worn as pen- 
dants—the most pleasing of all forms of 
Roman goldwork. Bracelets were a favorite 
ornament and were often of surpassing 
splendor. Rings, too, set with gems were 
worn in great profusion. 





EARRING, ROMAN 
IMPERIAL PERIOD 


Gotp Room, II: C 32 


Nec klace, gold and oxidized blue glass beads 
Larrings 
Gold wreath and inscribed leaves from Syria 


BYZANTINE JEWELRY 


lhe personal ornaments of the Byzantine 
period were, in design, the result of a com- 





BRACELET, BYZANTINI 
VI CENTURY A. D. 


promise between Eastern and Western in- 
fluences, combining the dignity of classical 
traditions and Oriental skill in exuberant 


and fanciful decoration. Specimens of 
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| he Necklaces and bracelets of massive w rought 
gold 


Gold cups 


$yzantine jewelry are of great rarity 
goldsmiths’ work itself was coarse as com- 
pared to that of classical periods It was 


decorated with quantities of splendid gems . 
il 11 


and cloisonné enamel upon pure gold, of the rn 
Swenigorodskoi Collection of Byzantine 


utmost beauty of design and coloring \ > 
' . enamels 
great deal of Byzantine jewelry includes a Byzantine goldwork 
ross in its design and other Christian sym- Russo-Byzantine jewelry 
’ 


eey 
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NECKLACE, BYZANTINI 
Vi CENTURY A. D 





: bols are frequently made use of lhe gen- The objects in the ¢ — Room and in II: 
| t . organ 
eral effect is of great magnificence H it are lent by J. I 
» ( ; RY 
| Gov Room, Il: C 32 LOMBARD AND MEROVINGIAN JEWEL 
: Necklace with pendants of sapphires set to The hordes of barbarians who swept 
aortas through Europe in the early centuries of the 
| ifTrings 
" . 0 4 < style ol 
Bracelets set with large sapphires and ‘ hristian era brought with them a 
pearls jewelry supposed to have been derived trom 
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Oriental sources At this period a type ol Reliquary 
Sword-handle. 


samentation came into general use which 
ort 5 Miscellaneous jewelry, lent by J. P. Morgan 


had not been seen since the early Egyptian 
goldsmiths made use of it. This was the 
decoration of flat surfaces with an inlay of 
garnet or colored glass cut in slices and sep- 
arated by ridges of metal. This style of 
ornamentation was in universal use in 
Europe from the third until about the 
eighth century. The process first appeared 
in Europe in the Caucasus and Crimea 
From there it spread to the Lombards 


qo 





BUCKLE, LONGOBARDIC 
508-774 A. D. 


MEROVINGIAN 


Decorative Arts Wine, |: F 1 and 2 
| hree cases of Merovingian jewelry from the 
sites of ancient Frankish cemeteries, lent 
by J]. P. Morgan 


RENAISSANCE JEWELRY 


The sixteenth century marks the high- 
water mark of the jeweler’s art. [The orna- 
ments produced then are the most beautiful 





PENDENT JEWEI 
ITALIAN, XVI CENTURY 


Merovingians, Burgundians, Visigoths, and 
Anglo-Saxons 

The design of Merovingian jewelry is 
olten of great beauty and shows amazing 
lertility of fancy. Fibulae or brooches art 
the most numerous ornaments remaining 
Irom the period and are of very high artistic 





excellence and workmanship. Necklaces 
of beads of millefiori glass, buckles, orna ORNAMENT, GALLO-ROMAN 
ments for the belt, and sword decorations IV— VIL CENTURY 


are also frequently found in good examples. 
and splendid that the world has seen 


LONGOBARDK Every variety of adornment with gold, 
Gotp Room, Il: C 32 pearls, precious stones, and enamels was 
Buckles and earrings. used in order to enrich them. Color 1s 





the chiet 


characteristic, 


BULLI 
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MI 


and the placing 


of bright colored gems with wrought gold 


enameled in polychrome is the fundamental 


motive of the period 


The art of enamel- 


ing attained its highest perfection at this 


~ 


time, 


used together in the same object. 


for beauty ol 


display 


; 


' 


both opaque and translucent being 


Desire 


workmanship rather than mere 


wealth 


characterizes 


the best 







































Figure 


Renaissance 


productions of the 





PENDENT JEWEI 


AFTER DESIGN BY HOLBEIN 


subjects were much used for decoration. 
[The whole of every jewel, back as well as 
front, 1s finished with the greatest artistic 


care. 


Go._p Room, Il: C 32 
Pendent jewel with bit of carnelian set in 
rose vine of gold and white enamel, after 
design by Holbein 
Jasper cup mounted in gold, enameled and 
set with gems, attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini (lent by J]. P. Morgan). 

Venetian earring of enameled gold with 
pendants of pearls, seventeenth century. 
ALTMAN Co.cection, II: C 37 

Sixteenth-century Italian pendent jewel, 
gold, enameled with marine deities, and set 
with gems and pearls 
Gold cup, enameled and pearled, by 
venuto Cellini 


Ben- 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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OF ART 


[he mountings of the rock-crystals are also 
worthy of note as jeweler’s work 


Morcan Couicection, !]: H 15 


Collection of jewels of the sixteenth and 
later centuries lent by J. P. Morgan. It 
contains the famous Armada Jewel, a pen- 
dant of ambergris, and many other famous 
and beautiful ornaments 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY JEWELRY 


Jewelry of the eighteenth century was 
largely design, the centers of 
manufacture being Paris and Venice, al- 
though much was made in various parts 
of Germany. Paste jewels, often called 
“strass "’ from Strasser, the inventor of the 
process, were used in large quantities. 
The piec es are at once delicate and splendid, 
closely related to the most typical modern 
jewelry. 

\ number of good examples of this sort 
are shown in the Gold Room, where a case 
of jewelry made in the Philippines under 
Spanish influence may be taken as charac- 
teristic of the simpler types of necklaces 
and rosaries popular in Southern Europe 
during the eighteenth century. 


rococo 1n 


Go.tp Room, II: C 32 
Necklaces, rosaries, earrings 


NEAR EASTERN JEWELRY 


Although the earlier Persian goldsmiths 
work was extremely fine, as exemplified in 
the one gold ring owned by the Museum 
and here illustrated, the later pieces made 
in the Near East are less skilful although 
more barbaric. In the Moore Collection 
are numerous examples of eighteenth- 
century and later work made under Turkish 
influence. They somewhat resemble Thi- 
betan work in the lavish use of gold and 
although the materials are less 

Simple carved silver was much 


stones, 

precious. 
favored. 
Moore GALLERY, E 12 


Belts and buckles 
Necklaces and pendants 
Earrings 


THIBETAN JE WELWORK 


lhibetan jewelwork is rare and of bar- 


baric richness. The pieces are made almost 








BULLETIN OF THE 
entirely for temple use and are meant 
largely for the adornment of the altar or 
of images of the gods. The jewelry con- 
sists of masses of stones set in heavy gold, 
depending for effect more on quantity 
than on fineness of workmanship or design. 
The art is related to that of the Indian 
jewelers, but the results are distinctive and 
individual. The designs are all of the hier- 
atic variety and include figures of various 


divinities frequently repeated. 


a: G we 


Gold head and head ornaments 
rays, pictures, boxes, altar-ornaments, and 
charms 


INDIAN JEWELRY 


The art of the Indian goldsmiths is one 
of the most interesting in the entire Orient. 
It is carried on at the present day along 
traditional lines which may be traced to the 
time when the Greeks, under Alexander the 
Great, penetrated into India. A number 
of the pieces of gold jew elry owned by the 
Museum might be of ancient Greek manu- 


facture instead of modern Indian work- 
manship, as in design and technique 
they are very similar to many existing 


classical pieces. Work of this variety is 
artistically the most successful product of 
the Indian jeweler, although considered in 
the East less highly than the elaborately 
jeweled varieties. The supply of precious 
stones in India appears to be inexhaustible, 
the diamond, pearl, and emerald being most 
popular, and the wealth of the Indian 
princes in these jewels is incalculable. The 
method of setting is typified by a number 
of specimens in the Museum collection, 
which embraces all the best-known varieties 
of Indian goldsmiths’ work. Nose rings and 
anklets, as well as all the more familiar 
kinds of jewelry, are worn in quantities 
by almost every caste in India. The silver 
pieces, of which the Museum owns about a 
dozen, are made largely for the lower classes. 

Singalese jewelry is a debased variety of 
Indian. 
in the Moore Collection, E 


Some specimens of it are exhibited 


12. 


GOLD Room, II: C 32 
Collars, necklaces, armlets, anklets, beads 
earrings, etc. 
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CHINESE JEWELRY 


The most familiar varieties of Chinese 
jewelry seen in America are the mandarin 


necklaces or Buddhist rosaries, made of 
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jade, coral, carnelian, and similar stones. 
[here are several of these in the Bishop 


Collection. The Manchu head-dresses ex- 
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BRACELET, 


hibited in the Gold Room are of a less well- 


known type. They are made of pearls, 
hard stones, and kingfisher feathers of 


vivid blue, set in gold. The total effect 


resembles enamel, but that substance is 
not used. 
Gotp Room, II: C 32 
Manchu head-dresses 
BisHop JADE Room, Il: E 4 


Necklaces, rosaries 
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MISCELLANEOUS JEWELRY down to the present may also be found in 
ee the Library of the Museum. 
[wo cases containing a few pieces of early BASSERMANN, JORDAN E. Der Schmuck. 
nineteenth-century French jewelry and Leipzig, 1QO9. 
modern European peasant work Boyvin, Rene. Le Livre de_ bijouterie 
« is , reproduit en fac-simile par 
(; NKROOM | { ,2 . 
M. Amand-Durand oe 
One case of Peruvian and other South Qn 
\mer in golds hs work 1570. 
Chan cane Gn g the Imperial orders of DAVENPORT, Cyrit J. H. — Jewellery. 
lapan London, 1905. 
Dennis, G. The Cities and Cemeteries of 


Etruria. London, 1883. 2 vols. 

Eupe., P. L’Orféverie algérienne et tu- 
nisienne. Alger, 1902. 

Dictionnaire des bijoux de |’Afrique 
du Nord, Moroc, Algérie, Tunisie, 
fripolitaine. Paris, 1906. 

Hapaczek, K. Der Ohrschmuck der Grie- 
chen und Etrusker. Wien, 1903. 

Henptey, J. H. Indian Jewellery (Jour- 
nal of Indian Art and Industry, v. 12). 
London, 1906-1906. 

HOFFMANN, J. Auswahl von Motiven aus 
der moderne Stil. Stuttgart, n. d. 

THe Jewer. Practical Designs for Mod- 
ern Diamond and Gold Jewelry. New 
York, 1911-1914. Vols. 1-4. 

Kocu, A. Schmuck und _ Edelmetallar- 
beiten, eine Auswahl moderner Werke. 
Darmstadt, n. d. 

Lonpon. British Museum. Catalogue of 
the Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman, by F. H. Marshall. London, 





IOI. 

) LutTHMmerR, F. Goldschmuck der Renais- 
sance. Berlin, 1881. 

Matruay, K. L.  Ideen-magazin fir 


Gold-Silber-und Bronzearbeiter 
Weimar, 1840. 
VOTIVE EARRING MorGan, ]. Pierrpont. Catalogue of the 
)F DEITY, THIBETAN Collection of Jewels . . . the pro- 
perty of |. Pierpont Morgan; compiled 
by G. C. Williamson 
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BOOKS ON JEW ELRY IN THE London, 1910 
MUSEUM LIBRARY Nétipow, A. J. von. Klassisch-antike 
Goldschmiedearbeiten im __ [seinen] 
HE following list of illustrated Besitze . . . Beschrieben und 
books should prove of value to erlautert von Ludwig Pollak. Leip- 
designers and students who are Zig, 1903. 

interested in designs of jewelry. In Oeuvres de bijouterie et joaillerie des 
addition to the books mentioned, a number XVII* et XVIII* siécles. Paris, n. d. 
of others that reproduce the art of the gold- Paris-Louvre. Musée des Arts Décora- 

and silversmith from the earliest times tifs. Bijoux. Paris, n. d. 
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PatTeRN Book for Jewellers, Gold- and au XIX* siécle (1800-1900). Paris, 
Silversmiths. London, 1883. 1906-1908. 3. vols. 
PRE MIER LIVRI de desseins de jouaillerie 
t bijouterie, inventés par Maria et he following periodicals are also recom- 


et 
oravés par Babet. Paris, n. d. 
SmitH, H. ¢ 

VERNIER, E. S 
vptiennes. 


| 
VEVER HENRI 


lewellery. 


London, 
La Bijouterie et la joail- und Dekoration, Kunst 
Le Caire, 1907. 


mended on account of the numerous illus- 


1908 trated articles that appear 


werk, International Studic 


: Deutsche Kunst 
und Kunsthand- 


», L’Art et Decor- 
la Bijouterie fran¢aise ation, L’Art Décoratif, Dekorative Kunst. 
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